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LEHIGH  JOURNAL. 


This  number  of  our  JOURNAL  is  sent  to  a great  many  whom 
we  think  are  interested  in  us  and  our  welfare.  We  hope 
they  will  manifest  this  interest  by  subscribing  for  our 
Magazine. 


SOUTH  BETmEHEM,  PA* 


THIS  INSTITUTION,  founded  and  supported  by  the  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  is  a 
Polytechnic  Institution,  the  dislinctions  of  which  are,  a Common  Course  of 
one  year  and  one-half  for  all  regular  Students,  and  a number  of  Technical  Schools, 
diverging  from  the  end  of  the  Common  Course;  in  this  Common  Course  the  studies, 
are  such  as  to  prepare  the  student  for  entrance  into  one  of  the  Technical  Schools. 
The  following  Technical  Schools  are  in  full  operation: 

1.  The  School  of  General  Literature,  with  the  Degree  of  B.  A. 

2.  The  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  with  the  Degree  of  C.  E. 

3.  The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering , with  the  Degree  of  M.  E. 

4.  The  School  of  Metallurgy , with  the  Degree  of  Metalis. 

5.  The  School  of  Mining,  with  the  Degree  of  E.  M. 

6.  The  School  of  Analitical  Chemistry,  with  the  Degree  of  A.  C. 

7.  The  Course  in  each  of  the  Schools,  except  that  of  Mining,  is  of  four  years;  in  the 
School  of  Mining  it  is  five  years. 

situation  of  the  |jnicer$itg  is  unsurpassed  for  Ipltf|  and  heautp. 
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The  Apparatus  and  appliances  are  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ments, and  will  be  constantly  increased. 


m TU1T10M  m 1WT1EELY 


The  necessary  expenses  of  a Student  for  Board,  Lodging,  Washing,  Books,  &c. 
may  be  included  within  $250  per  annum.  Board  alone  is  $4  per  week.  Board 
and  Lodging,  $4.50 


For  further  information,  address 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 

One  of  the  much  discussed  questions 
to  which  the  progress  of  modern  science 
has  given  rise,  is  that  relating  to  the  ex- 
act influence  of  scientific  methods  on 
mental  character  and  their  value  in  a 
scheme  of  education.  If  their  effects, 
good  or  bad,  were  confined  entirely  to 
purely  scientific  men,  the  question  would 
be  of  minor  importance,  but  when  science 
becomes  a part  of  a general  system  ofedu- 
cation  and  even  claims  the  chief  place,  its 
merits  and  defects  as  a mental  discipline 
deserve  our  earnest  consideration. 

That  physical  science  gives  to  the 
mind,  as  its  working  material,  a large 
stock  of  information  of  great  practical 
utility  is  conceded  by  all.  But  can  it  do 
more  than  this  ? And  if  so,  does  it  ex- 
ercise all  our  mental  faculties  as  exten- 
sively and  thoroughly  as  other  branches 
of  study  ? So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
a comparison,  it  seems  at  least  equal  to 
any  of  them  in  the  breadth  of  scope  it 
affords  for  the  active  exertion  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  The  perceptive 
powers  are  trained  in  the  widest  possible 
field,  in  observation  of  all  things  around 
us  in  nature;  imagination  is  busy  with 
innumerable  hypotheses  and  the  “ lucky 
guesses”  essential  to  every  scientific  pro- 
cess ; the  reasoning  faculties,  judgment 
of  the  similar  and  dissimilar,  comparison 
and  that  highest  faculty  of  the  intellect — 
the  power  of  generalization — are  necessa- 
rily employed  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
mind  is  kept  constantly  and  impartially 
active,  so  that  if  the  point  at  issue  were 
simply  the  very  narrow  one  of  the  com- 


parative value  of  the  various  departm  ents 
of  knowledge  as  a means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, physical  science  could  claim  a 
high  jdace  on  the  scale. 

But  that  purely  scientific  training- 
alone  is  sufficient  in  itself  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a well  developed  and  broadly  ed- 
ucated mind  is  a grave  error  and  one 
made  by  not  a few  in  the  scientific  ranks. 
No  one  can  confine  his  menta*  action  to 
a single  method  without  becoming  nar- 
row, and  a much  greater  difficulty  in 
education  than  the  one  of  rousing  a 
mind  to  action,  is  that  of  keeping  it  from 
falling  into  a rut  and  always  acting  in 
one  way.  Hence  the  scientist  has  some- 
times given  grounds  for  the  reproach 
cast  upon  him  by  his  classical  opponent, 
a reproach  justly  due,  not  to  the  sci- 
entific method,  which  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  to  the  scientist  himself,  who 
limits  his  whole  scheme  of  development 
to  that  method.  In  fact  the  enthusiasm 
and  blind  faith  in  the  merits  of  the 
newer  system  which  its  remarkable  ad- 
vance has  developed  in  some  of  its  advo- 
cates, have  carried  them  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits  and  produced,  as  such 
things  always  will,  examples  of  the  worst 
type  of  extremes.  Zealous  even  to  big- 
otry in  maintaining  the  perfection  of  his 
system,  the  scientific  fanatic  is  certain 
that  that  system  is  all  sufficient ; he  even 
denies  to  other  methods  any  merit  what- 
ever. He  requires  nothing  more  than 
the  discipline  offered  by  the  study  of  the 
world  of  tacts  and  positive  law  ; while 
he  laughs  to  scorn  the  highest  and  truest 
possible  culture,  the  higher  education 
tending  to  develope  the  nobler  part  of 
man  and  to  broaden  his  mental  action. 
He  sees  nothing  in  mankind,  that  he 
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cannot  study  from  a material  standpoint. 
To  him  the  aesthetic  is  a myth,  poetry  a 
sound,  full  of  fancy,  signifying  nothing, 
and  music  only  measured  vibrations.  He 
appears  to  be  the  embodiment  of  Heine’s 
“ bete  noir,”  who,  in  his  search  after  the 
positive,  reasoned  everything  true  and 
noble  and  beautiful  out  of  his  life,  until 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  the 
cold,  positive  grave. 

We  see  in  these  very  men  the  evil  of 
this  one-sided,  narrow  training.  They 
do  not,  as  a class,  stand  high  among  sci- 
entists. Acute  in  one  direction,  they 
move  the  world,  if  ever,  only  when  acci- 
dent has  placed  it  just  athwart  their  sin- 
gle groove  and  then  seldom  more  than 
once.  They  are  unfitted  by  their 
illiberal  course  of  preparation  to  see  the 
full  meaning  of  their  own  work  and  its 
bearing  upon  other  cognate  branches  of 
knowledge  and  so  fail  to  do  themselves 
justice.  They  work  spasmodically  ; are 
incapable  of  carrying  to  a triumphant 
close  a long,  comprehensive  and  pro- 
found investigation.  Theirs  is  oftener 
the  result  of  lucky  accident  than  of  de- 
liberate, far-seeing  purpose.  Still  worse 
are  they  as  expositors  of  science  and  its 
glorious  truths  to  the  outer  world.  The 
eminent  man  of  science  finds  his  work 
now  not  only  in  original  investigation, 
hut  also  in  its  interpretation  to  the  com- 
mon mind.  He  must  tell  it,  and,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  heard  beyond  the  small  cir- 
cle of  his  immediate  co-workers,  he  must 
tell  it  well.  Accordingly  most  of  the 
greatest  workers  are  well  known  as  lec- 
turers or  writers.  How  much  does  the 
cause  of  science  owe  of  its  great  prom- 
inence in  public  consideration,  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Tyndall,  whose  clear  and  chaste 
style  of  expression  on  the  platform  and 
with  the  pen,  is  deserving  of  praise  as 
wTell  as  his  labors  in  the  field  of  original 
research.  Look  at  Hoxley  standing  in 


the  front  ranks  of  English  scientists,  not 
alone  from  his  native  vigor  of  intellect  or 
profound  knowledge,  for  in  these  his  an- 
tagonists claim  equal  respect,  but  because 
in  the  broad  and  liberal  training  and 
thorough  culture  of  his  mind  he  has  few 
superiors  among  them.  He  is  to-day  the 
most  feared  man  in  England  of  the  aggres- 
sive school  to  which  he  belongs.  We 
might  multiply  examples  of  scientists, 
who  in  clearness,  force  and  elegance  of 
style,  give  a charm  to  all  they  say  or 
write,  such  as  Helmholtz,  Farada}r,  Lock- 
yer,  Proctor,  Carpenter  and  others,  many 
of  them  from  our  own  country. 

Now  this  facility  of  expression,  this  at- 
tractiveness of  manner,  is  not  altogether  a 
natural  gift.  It  can  be  acquired  by  at- 
tention and  labor,  and  it  is  susceptible  of 
a high  degree  of  cultivation.  Yet  how 
few  of  our  professedly  scientific  institu1 
tions  make  any  adequate  provision  -for  its 
proper  attainment  by  their  students,  or, 
where  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  stim- 
ulate them  to  utilize  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
the  present  system  of  education  based  on 
scientific  training.  H( nee  every  means 
to  supply  all  deficiencies  in  this  respect 
should  be  adopted  and  carefully  tended. 
In  our  own  University,  which,  while  it 
offers  facilities  to  the  student  in  all  direc- 
tions, has  taken  it^course  mainly  towards 
this  point,  its  hould  be  kept  in  sight  by 
every  one  taking  the  scientific  courses. 
His  roster  comprises  a variety  of  studies, 
which  if  attended  to  properly,  will  enable 
him  to  avoid  all  danger  from  an  exclu- 
sive attention  to  one  branch  and  its  spe- 
cial method.  The  different  societies  give 
him  ample  opportunities  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  a style  of  expression  that  will 
render  his  work  clearer  and  therefore 
easier  to  himself  as  well  as  more  useful  to 
others.  This  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
aims  not  only  of  the  literary  societies  but 
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of  the  scientific  ones.  We  commend  this 
to  their  consideration,  that  acquiring 
knowledge  is  only  half  of  the  work — 
and  that  we  must  develop  all  means 
of  rendering  that  knowledge  available  to 
all. 

REMEMBRANCES. 

The  sun  lias  long  since  sought  his 
bed  in  the  West,  and  to-niglit,  as  I am 
sitting  lonely  by  my  window  in  the  twi- 
light cold  and  gray,  watching  Luna  as 
she  gradually  emerges  from  behind  a 
neighboring  hill  in  all  her  glory,  shed- 
ding her  gentle  light  on  the  land  below, 
remembrauces,  some  of  joy,  others  of 
pain,  old  memories  of  what  used  to  be, 
rush  through  my  mind  in  a delightful 
panorama.  What  a world  of  thought 
and  fancy  they  excite  ! What  lessons  do 
I see  in  some,  what  beauty  in  others ! 
But  absence,  estrangement  and  death, 
those  three  great  enemies  of  mortal  ties, 
start  up  and  break  the  spell.  The  re- 
membrances of  those  who  are  now  dead. 
How  wonderful  ! I seem  to  live  and 
breathe  again  in  their  society.  They 
once  dwelt  with  me  in  possession  of  all 
human  faculties,  in  the  communion  of 
friendship,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
earthly  blessings.  But  now  where  are 
they  ? That  is  a question  that  has  puz- 
»zled  wiser  minds  than  mine.  I realize 
that  an  impassable  barrier  lies  between 
us,  that  a vast  gulf  separates  us.  They 
have  crossed  that  deep  and  silent  river 
whose  current  is  irresistible,  and  have 
gone  to  that 

“ Undiscoveied  country, 

From  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns.” 

There  are  other  friends,  whom  I once 
loved,  who  are  still  living,  but  are  no 
longer  living  for  me.  Separation  arose 
probably  from  mutual  imperfections  of 
character.  Still  the  memory  recalls  sea- 
sons when  it  was  otherwise,  times  when 
we  dwelt  together  in  the  loving  ties  of 


friendship.  And  I ! What  am  I to 
them  now  ? Ah  yes  ! New  associations 
have  taken  possession  of  their  hearts,  and 
poor  me,  I am  of  the  past,  the  forgotten 
past.  There  is  a third  class  of  remem- 
brances, those  of  the  living  and  loved, 
but  absent  ones.  Oh  ! what  delight  they 
afford  me ! What  pleasure  I have  in 
thinking  of  them.  I almost  remember 
how  each  of  life’s  sunny  hours  was 
passed,  when  I never  thought  of  tire  fu- 
ture, save  as  a pathway  strewed  with# 
flowers.  The  spell  of  old  feelings  now 
twines  around  my  heart  and  like  bright 
stars  visions  of  past  pleasures  arise  in 
memory’s  sky.  Now  an  unpleasant  re- 
collection assails  me,  instantly  all  is  dark. 
Now  a treasured  remembrance  forces  it- 
self upon  my  fevered  brain,  like  glo- 
rious sunlight  secretly  but  quickly  creep- 
ing into  a dark  room,  and  suddenly 
everything  is  bright  and  beautiful. 
Again  as  I glance  at  the  far-off  bye  and 
bye  of  times  to  come,  an  impenetrable 
haze  surrounds  everything,  now  and 
then  a dim  spot  crosses  my  gaze,  but  all 
is  the  same  mysterious  and  forbidding, 
but  still  inviting.  A sound  breaks  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  evening  air,  the  deep- 
toned  notes  of  the  College  bell  borne  to 
me  across  the  gloom  of  darkness,  disturb 
my  reveries,  and  command  me  to  say : 
“Good  night!  But  not  to  bed,  for  I 
must  read  awhile.  Must  read,  or  sit  in 
silent  reverie  and  watch  the  changing 
color  of  the  waves  that  break  upon  the 
idle  sea-sliore  of  the  mind  !”  “ Nemo.” 

“ OUR  COLLEGE.” 

In  this  the  favored  land  of  colleges, 
our  college  is  but  little  known.  We 
cannot  expect  to  have  the  name  and  in- 
fluence of  Yale  or  Harvard.  Our  years 
are  but  few,  but  we  cast  longing  looks 
into  the  future  and  soon  hope  to  see  our 
star  shining  brightly  with  her  older  sis- 
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ters.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  seat 
of  learning  for  the  world,  fas  we  fear 
our  neighboring  colleges  do)  but  only 
build  for  ourselves  bright  air  castles, 
symbolical  of  the  happy  and  prosperous 
state  we  wish  to  gain. 

c!> 

We  thought  it  not  improper,  in  this 
early  issue  of  our  Journal,  to  give 
some  slight  description  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, By  this  means  we  may  cor- 
rect ir*  some  degree  the  impression  that 
it  is  sectarian.  We  find  there  prevails 
quite  a general  impression  that  it  is  ex- 
clusively Episcopalian.  This  we  pro- 
nounce false,  as  all  students  desiring- 
to  attend  other  churches  have  free  per- 
mission to  do  so 

The  situation  of  the  University  in  the 
romantic  old  town  of  Bethlehem,  affords 
all  the  facilities  for  pursuing  the  study 
of  both  branches  of  Engineering,  Chem- 
istry and  Mineralogy,  and  gives  to  the 
student  of  literature  a chance  to  culti- 
vate his  aesthetic  tastes  in  the  beautiful 
surrounding  scenery. 

Our  students  are  not  of  the  class  who 
go  to  college  because  it  is  fashionable, 
or  to  spend  four  years  of  pleasure.  We 
claim  that  the  majority  of  the  persons 
attending  Lehigh,  come  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation; this  gained,  they  work  out  for 
themselves  a position  in  society.  We 
point  with  pride  to  our  small  alumni,  as 
example  of  our  success.  They,  young 
as  they  are,  have  obtained  situations  of 
responsibility  and  trust.  Our  courses 
have  few  equals  and  few  superiors.  Our 
laboratories  have  been  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  be  among  the  finest 
in  the  country.  Under  the  control  ofProf. 
Chandler,  (widely  known  through  the 
American  Chemist ) they  cannot  help  but 
be  of  immense  value  to  the  students  in 
chemistry.  The  college  buildings  are  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors.  “Packer  Hall” 
stands  boldly  forth  as  a splendid  speci- 
men of  college  architecture.  It  and  its 


sister  building  at  Easton,  are  no  doubt 
the  finest  temples  of  science  in  America. 
Nature  has  bestowed  her  beauties  upon 
our  grounds  with  lavish  hands.  And 
it  remains  but  for  man  to  create  a beau- 
tiful park.  This  we  hope  to  see  done 
before  long.  Before  closing  this  ramb- 
ling  article  we  wish  to  “ speak  a good 
word”  for  our  societies.  The  “ Chemi- 
cal Society”  is  in  a very  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  collection,  in  charge  of  the 
curator,  is  large,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  yearly  course  of  lectures  are  looked 
forward  to  with  interest.  The  “Engi- 
neering  Society”  have  gained  for  them- 
selves quite  a local  fame  through  the 
course  of  lectures  in  progress.  Afewr 
more  lectures  of  the  same  class  will  un- 
doubtedly gain  for  them  a name  not  to 
be  confined  by  the  wrord  local.  The  Junto, 
our  literary-  society, has  not  the  money  or 
influence  to  get  up  a course  of  lectures, but 
the  enjoyable  evenings  spent  in  its  meet- 
ings convince  the  members  that  it  is  not 
in  adying condition.  Ego. 

In  speaking  of  its  friends,  the  Vassar 
Miscellany  says:  “Moreover  we  would 
like  to  impress  upon  them  the  idea  that 
we  could  endure  the  shock  that  would  be 
communicated  to  our  system  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  article  unsolicited.”  We 
hope  that  our  friends  will  take  heed  and 
will  employ  some  of  their  coming  vaca- 
tion in  writing  for  the  Journal.  Too 
many  think  that  they  are  incapable  of  ac- 
complishing with  the  pen.  To  these  we 
would  say  there  is  nothing  like  making  an 
effort.  W e do  not  desire  long  and  heavy 
articles.  It  is  the  opinions  of  the  students 
on  matters  connected  with  their  progress 
and  welfare  that  are  most  desired.  One 
of  the  principal  benefits  of  our  paper  is 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for  free 
interchange  of  thought  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  if  this  is  not  taken  advantage 
of  a part  of  its  usefulness  is  gone. 
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CRITICISM. 


All  new  enterprises  are  obliged  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  public  opinion.  Knowing  this  the 
editors  of  the  Lehigh  Journal,  in  presenting 
their  initial  number  last  month  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public,  waited  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
criticisms  that  should  follow.  We  expected 
comments  not  only  ou  our  style  and  general  ap- 
pearance, but  also  on  the  matter  which  our  col 
umns  contained.  While  we  naturally  hoped  that 
the  result  of  our  efforts  would  be  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, we  at  the  same  time  desired  that  our 
faults  should  not  be  concealed.  In  our  first  at- 
tempt,  owing  to  our  inexperience,  we  could  not 
hope  to  be  free  from  errors,  and  we  looked  for 
such  criticisms  from  our  friends  as  would  show 
us  wherein  we  erred  and  where  improvement  was 
necessary.  We,  however,  trusted  that  the  criti- 
cisms would  be  of  such  a character  as  would 
blend  correction  of  faults  with  suggestions  as  to 
their  improvement.  We  earnestly  desire  to  im- 
prove, and  are  aware  that  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
must  know  wherein  we  are  deficient.  It  is  the 
part  of  criticism  to  unvail  faults  and  point  out 
deficiencies.  When  this  is  done  in  a kindly 
manner  it  is  a powerful  agent  for  good.  On  the 


other  hand,  when  it  is  done  in  that  mean  spirit 
which  criticises  only  to  find  fault,  unaccompanied 
by  a desire  to  benefit,  it  is  often  an  injury,  is  it 
tends  to  dishearten  and  to  discourage  from  future 
attempts.  Forbearance  is  always  expected  from 
true  merit,  and  it  is  seldom  that  men  of  real 
talent  prostitute  their  powers  to  attack  inex- 
perience. 

Criticisms  are  sometimes  made  by  pretended 
friends  which  are  very  harsh  and  unjust.  When 
these  occur  they  are  necessarily  very  trying,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  better  to  be 
the  one  who  is  criticised,  than  to  be  the  possessor 
of  the  spirit  which  prompts  the  criticism. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  our  first  num- 
ber an  article,  entitled  “ The  Lehigh  Journal, 
was  published  in  the  Bethlehem  Daily  Times. 
With  the  author  of  this  article  we  desire  to  enter 
into  no  controversy.  We  would  prefer  to  say 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  its  charac- 
ter will  not  allow  us  to  pass  it  by  in  silence. 
We  thought  it  was  perfectly  understood  that 
our  Journal  was  founded  mainly  for  our  improv- 
ment.  We  profess  to  be  a College  paper,  noth 
iug  more. 

We  think  that  the  criticism  published  in  the 
Times  is  an  unjust  one,  as  its  author  has  com- 
pletely ignored  this  fact,  and  has  not  judged  us 
on  a scale  corresponding  to  our  humble  preten- 
sions. We  claim  that  it  is  harsh,  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  forgotten  that  our  contributors  are 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  has  criticised  them 
as  though  they  were  accustomed  to  write  for  the 
press.  The  general  tone  of  the  article  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  it  was  not  written  for  our  bene- 
fit, but  rather  was  an  earnest  effort  to  find  fault. 
We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that 
his  criticisms  are  either  trivial  or  harsh.  It  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a man  who  has  sought  for 
mistakes,  but  whose  eagerness  has  led  him  to  be 
hypercritical. 

His  criticism  on  Fraternities  is  very  unkind, 
indeed  unjust,  for  whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  of  the  article,  it  by  no  means  deserved  the 
sweeping  notice  it  received  He  takes  exception 
to  the  use  of  “ active  men,  live  men  and  men 
who  at  the  same  time  think,”  on  the  ground  that 
there  are  too  many  useless  adjectives.  In  the 
first  place  this  strikes  us  as  an  exceedingly 
trivial  criticism.  In  the  second,  we  would  like  to 
suggest  that  thinking  men  are  often  the  reverse 
of  live  men.  We  are  led  to  infer  from  the  tenor 
of  this  criticism  that  the  writer  is  opposed  to  Fra- 
ternities, and  that  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  rail 
at  them.  In  the  short  article  ou  “Improvements” 
the  following  notice  occurs:  “In  the  grounds 
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the  trees  have  been  very  much  thinned  out.”  He 
criticises  it,  “ In  the  grounds,  etc”  We  would  , 
like  to  know  where  those  trees  would  be  if  they 
were  not  in  the  grounds,  seeing  they  were  not 
out  ? 

• In  conclusion  he  says  that  he  is  a friend  of  our 
undertaking  and  hopes  that  it  will  meet  with 
many  friends.  Somehow  or  other  we  cannot 
convince  ourselves  that  his  profession  of  friend- 
ship and  his  criticism  are  not  antagonistic.  In 
fact,  after  carefully  reading  his  article  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  was  a 
little  mistaken  in  his  feelings  regarding  our  en- 
terpnse.  It  will  require  more  than  the  mere 
profession  of  good  will  made  in  the  conclusion  to 
satisfy  us  of  the  friendship  of  the  author  unless 
perhaps  he  comes  under  the  head  of  the  friend 
mentioned  by  Cowper,  (and  from  this  kind  of  a 
friend  may  we  be  delivered,)  when  he  says  : 

“The  man  who  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack. 

And  proves  by  thumpiug  on  your  back 
His  sense  of  your  great  merit, 

Is  such  a friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed, 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it.” 


Last  month  some  students  who  “ thought  they 
knew  all  about  it,”  determined  to  smoke  out 
some  “ Freshies.”  Having  obtained  some  pipes 
and  tobacco,  they  went  in  a body  to  their  in- 
tended victim's  room,  and  having  gained  admis- 
sion, shut  the  windows  and  locked  the  door  to 
keep  the  Freshmen  from  going  out,  elected  a 
President,  though  for  what  reason  we  were  un- 
aple  to  discover,  and  commenced  operations.  The 
smoke  grew  thick — but  “ 77"  talked  as  loud  as 
the  loudest.  It  grew  thicker,  but  still  the 
anxious  watchers  were  unable  to  see  any  signs  of 
sickness  in  their  intended  victims.  It  grew  blue 
— and  now  there  were  signs  of  sickness — not  in 
the  “ Freshies,”  however,  but  in  some  of  the 
smokers  themselves,  who  “ as  they  folded  their 
cloaks  about  them  and  silently  stole  away” 
caused  the  smile  on  the  faces  of  “ 77”  to  deepen 
into  a grin.  In  a short  time,  the  others  finding 
that  it  was  “ no  go,”  took  up  their  departure  feel- 
ing rather  sold.  There  are  two  morals  to  be 
drawn  from  this  incident.  The  first,  which  is 
applicable  to  those  who  got  sick,  is  Know  thy- 
self.” The  second  is  applicable  to  those  who 
failed  in  their  undertaking,  and  is,  “ Know  thy 
neighbor.” 

The  Class  of  “ 77”  have  been  rather  unfortu- 
nate lately, as  they  have  lost  several  of  their  mem- 
bers by  suspension.  Cause — too  much  noise  in 
the  University  building. 


When  we  first  agitated  the  question  of  a Jour- 
nal at  Lehigh,  we  entertained  the  idea  of  having 
a reading  room  in  connection  with  it.  It  was 
our  intention  to  place  our  exchanges  in  that  room, 
so  that  our  supporters  and  friends  could  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  College  world.  At  present 
this  is  simply  impossible,  as  we  have  as  yet 
neither  the  exchanges  nor  the  room  to  place  them 
in.  At  some  time,  not  far  in  the  future,  we  may 
be  in  a condition  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  our 
friends  may  depend  upon  it,  that  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  hasten  the  day.  Before  we  would  un- 
dertake this,  however,  we  would  have  to  take 
some  measure  that  would  secure  the  Jouknai, 
against  loss.  When  we  say  loss,  we  mean  that 
the  Editors  could  not  afford  to  have  their  ex- 
changes taken  from  the  room  and  forgotten,  as 
they  are  valuable  as  a means  of  reference.  We 
could  not  afford  to  have  incomplete  files  We 
have  referred  to  this  subject,  as  we  have  been 
asked  whether  it  could  not  be  done.  We  can 
only  say  that  as  matters  now  stand  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  that  by  January  we  may  be  justified 
in  considering  it. 


The  lecture  field  will  be  well  represented  in 
Bethlehem  this  Winter.  We  are  to  have  lec- 
tures under  the  auspices  of  three  societies,  a iz: 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  Chemical  Society  of  Le- 
high and  the  Engineering  Society  of  Lehigh. 
Tltose  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chemical  Society 
will  commence  in  February.  The  lectures  before 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  been  inaugurated  by  Dr.  J 
G.  Holland  and  Edward  Eggleston.  The  first 
and  second  lectures  in  the  Engineering^ course 
were  delivered  on  the  evenings  of  the  17th  and 
24th  of  November  by  Dr.  Mayer  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  subject  of  his  first 
lecture  was  “ Sound” — Its  nature,  production, 
transmission  and  perception.  He  divided  his 
discussion  into  six  postulates,  as  follows: 

1.  Sound  is  the  sensation  excited  in  the  organs 
of  hearing  by  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  bodj . 

2.  The  vibrating  body  may  be  a solid,  a liquid 
or  a gas. 

3.  Every  sound  has  three  qualities — (1)  pitch, 
(2)  timbre,  (3)  intensity. 

4.  The  vibrations  are  sent  from  the  body  to 
the  ear  through  an  intervening  medium  whose 
particles  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  body. 

j 5.  Any  elastic  body  Tnay  be  the  medium 
which  transmits  the  vibrations  to  the  ear,  but 
generally  the  air  serves  as  the  medium 

6.  The  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  set 
into  vibration  by  the  reciprocating  motion  of 
those  particles  of  the  air  which  touch  it.  The 
motions  of  this  membrane  arc  sent  through  a se- 
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vies  of  small  articulated  bones  to  the  fluid  which 
fills  the  passages  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  In 
the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  are  the  terminal  fibres 
of  the  auditory  nerves,  and  the  extremities  of 
these  fibres  are  connected  with  small  elastic  rods 
which  are  tuned  to  different  rates  of  vibration  ; 
and  when  a sound  (vibration)  traverses  the  fluid 
of  the  ear,  those  elastic  rods  in  tune  with  the  vi- 
bratiou  note  or  notes  of  the  sound  enter  into  vi- 
bration and  shake  the  nerve  fibres  connected  with 
them.  Thus  the  ear  distinguishes  the  pitch  of  a 
note  and  analyzes  a composite  sound  into  its  ele 
mentary  vibration. 

The  lecture  was  very  interesting  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.  His  experiments  were  well 
chosen.  We  left  the  Hall  with  the  impression 
that  it  was  an  evening  well  spent  His  second 
lecture  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  Nov. 
24th,  and  the  subject  was  “ Prof.  Helmholtz’s 
Physiological  Theory  of  Musical  Harmony.”  Of 
the  two,  this  was  the  most  difficult  subject,  but 
the  Professor  handled  it  in  a manner  that  proved 
that  he  was  thoroughlyconversant  with  the  matter. 

Scientific  lectures  are  not  always  the  most  in- 
teresting things  imaginable,  but  in  this  case  we 
feel  called  upon  to  say  that  instruction  was  im- 
parted in  so  interesting  a manner  that  we  were 
sorry  when  the  lecture  was  finished. 


Thursday  evening,  November  27th,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chapters  of  the  Secret  Order  of  Chi  Phi, 
held  their  18th  Annual  Conferriuin  at  Bethlehem, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Psi  Chapter.  Most  of 
the  Chapters  in  the  State  were  represented. 
Business  relating  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Order 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  delegates  until  10 
o’clock,  when  they  adjourned  to  an  excellent  sup- 
per that  had  been  prepared  at  the  Eagle.  After 
supper  business  was  resumed  and  among  other 
matters  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  next  Con- 
ferrium  with  the  Omega  Chapter  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

“77  ” have  finally  determined  to  have  a Class 
pin.  In  the  first  place  it  will  consist  of  a silver 
scroll  bearing  the  motto,  Fortiter,  Fideliter,  Fe- 
liciter.  Below  it  will  be  the  letters,  L.  U.  The 
“ L”  will  be  of  blue  enamel  with  silver  edge  and 
the  “ U”  will  be  of  silver  chased.  The  “ 77”  will 
be  in  gold.  The  Class  officers  are, 

W.  E.  P.  French,  President. 

E.  B.  Rogers,  Vice  President. 

J.  A.  P.  IIamar,  Secretary. 

W.  J.  Lf.ary,  Treasurer. 

We  would  not  be  offended  if  our  delinquent 
subscribers  would  call  and  square  their  accounts 
before  the  Christmas  holidays. 


A regular  meeting  of  the  Engineering  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Friday,  Nov.  4th.  The  Presi- 
dent reported  the  donation  of  a number  of  books 
by  Mr.  Goodwin.  The  Seal  Committee  presented 
one  design.  A paper  entitled,  “ Practical  Hints 
on  the  Proper  Construction  of  Earth  Work,”  was 
read  by  J.  A.  Evans  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
section.  Another,  entitled  “Mine  Engineering,” 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Hartshorne. 

Last  month  we  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Ashmore,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  classes 
in  Latin  aud  Greek.  This  month,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  us,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health. 
He  has  received  the  appointment  of  private  sec- 
retary to  the  Captain  of  the  United  States  man- 
of-war  “ Brooklyn”  which  is  ordered  to,  Cuba. 
W e hope  that  his  voyage  will  be  beneficial  and 
that  lie  may  soon  recover  his  health. 

Again  we  feel  called  upon  to  refer  to  the  Gym- 
nasium. We  should  like  to  see  one  here,  and  the 
fact  that  the  promised  assistance  of  others  has 
placed  it  within  our  reach,  should  cause  the  stu- 
dents to  do  their  part  promptly.  Most  of  the 
sum  required  has  been  contributed.  A little 
more  will  secure  the  Gymnasium.  Shall  we  have 
it? 

The  room  that  has  been  set  aside  in  Packer 
Hall  as  a study  room  for  those  who  board  in 
town  will  come  in  play  now  that  it  is  cold 
weather.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  seats  of  any 
description  in  the  room  does  not  of  course  de- 
tract from  its  usefulness,  as  the  students  will  no 

doubt  be  willing  to  sit  on  the  floor. 

0 

A large  one  hundred  cell  galvanic  battery 
has  been  made  for  the  Departmeut  of  Physics 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  porous  cups 
can  be  obtained.  Last  month  a brilliant  electric 
light  was  imported  by  Prof.  Harding  for  the 
same  Department- 

“76”  have  finished  English  Literature  and 
are  studying  Logic.  The  study  of  English  Lit- 
erature was  pursued  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  author  of  the  work — L>r.  Cop- 
pee — had  charge  of  the  class. 

The  next  number  of  our  Journal  will  be  pub- 
lished early  in  January.  Students  going  home 
for  the  Christmas  vacation  and  desiring  the 
Journal  forwarded  to  them,  will  please  leave 
their  address  with  some  member  of  the  Business 
Committee. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


An  experienced  “ Prep"  says  lie  regards  hun- 
ger and  the  chastening  rod  as  about  the  same 

O O 

thing.  They  both  make  him  holler. 

A little  boy  just  beginning  the  study  of  j 
Latin,  astonished  his  teacher  by  translating  : Vir 
a man  ; gin,  a trap  : virgin,  a man  trap. — Ex. 

“ Oir, George,  your  sister  is  a nice  girl,  but  she 
does  dress  her  head  up  so!”  “Yes,”  said1 
George  ; “ but  it’s  the  fashion — there’s  nothing 
in  it,  you  know.” 

The  pale,  sad  looking  young  men  whom  one 
meets  in  the  street  are  not  consumptive,  are  not 
mourning  the  loss  of  a friend  and  are  not  divinity 
students.  They  are  breaking  in  tight  boots. 

East  rhymes  for  college  graduates  : 

Without  us 
He’s  Alumnus  ; 

He  and  I 
Are  Alumni. 

Affectionate  Parent. — “Well, Tom,  I’m  go- 
ing to  send  my  son  to  the  cemetery,  and  make  a 
scholar  of  him.” 

Tom. — “ You  are  right ! No  better  establish- 
ment for  learning  the  dead  languages.  ” 

A freshman,  having  come  from  a crowded 
ball  room,  is  credited  with  the  remark  that  “he 
was  fond  of  rings  on  his  fingert,  but  he  didn’t 
like  belles  on  his  toes.” 

A western  coroner  makes  no  charge  when  he 
sits  on  a young  man  who  parted  his  hair  in  the 
middle.  He  says  that  his  personal  satisfaction  is 
enough  without  the  fee. 

A young  man’s  friends  object  to  his  being 
loose,  but  somehow  they  have  an  equal  objection 
to  his  being  tight. 

Professor  of  Physics. — “How  would  you  as- 
certain the  force  of  gravity  upon  a body  4,000 
miles  above  the  earth’s  surface  ?” 

Student. — “With  a barometer !” 

Professor  (smiling). — “ How  would  you  get 
a barometer  up  there?” 

Student  (discomfited,  but  suddenly  inspired 
with  a brilliant  thought). — “ The  same  way  you 
got  the  object  up  there.” 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Our  lit  tie  town  has  been  blessed  with  quite  a 
number  of  amusements  during  the  past  month, 
and  the  long  evenings  have  been  quite  lively, 
which  is  quite  to  the  contrary  of  the  usual  order 
of  things.  We  have  had  as  many  as  six  lectures. 
These  were  delivered  by  J.  G.  Holland,  Edward 
Eggleston  in  the  “ Star  Course,”  Dr.  Mayer  and 
Dr  Youmans,  in  the  “Engineering  Society 
Course,”  and  by  Miss  Edith  O’Gorman,  the  Es- 
caped Nun.  Blind  Tom  delighted  our  citizens 
for  one  evening.  He  gave  great  satisfaction,  as 
he  usually  does..  In  South  Bethlehem  they  were 
treated  to  the  “ grand  spectacular”  style  of  drama 
in  the  “ Black  Fiend.”  This  had  a run  of  but 
one  night, as  the  actors  were  disgusted  with  their 
audience.  Among  those  to  come  is  the  Concert 
to  be  given  on  Dec.  6th,  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  On  the  13th,  the  closing  lecture  of  the 
Engineering  course  will  be  delivered  by  Prof. 
Houston.  On  the  16th,  there  will  be  a grand 
“bal  masque”  which  is  given  by  the  Diligence 
Hose  Company. 

Time  is  a great  revealer  of  hidden  things. 
Apropos  of  this  we  would  say  that  until  one  after- 
noon last  month  we  were  not  aware  that  there 
was  much  musical  talent  in  the  class  of  “76.” 
Then,  as  we  were  passing  through  Saucon  Hall, 
we  heard  sweet  (?)  sounds  issuing  from  one  of 
the  rooms.  We  knocked.  We  entered,  and  be- 
held three  most  noble  “ Sophs,”  assisted  by  the 

incorrigible  Charley from  town,  engaged 

in  extracting  (extracting,  that’s  the  word)  music 
from  penny  whistles.  They  seemed  to  be  en- 
I joying  themselves  and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
{ did.  An  accompaniment  on  a comb  by  another 
Soph  was  not  exactly  a success,  as  the  performer 
was  notan  expert.  He  ivill  improve  by  practice. 

We  mention  this  little  incident  because  we  al- 
ways like  to  encourage  talent,  and  moreover  in 
case  they  should  ever  become  distinguished  in 
the  musical  line,  we  might  lay  claim  to  having 
induced  them  to  persevere.  Keep  on,  gentlemen, 
there  is  always  room  at  the  top. 

The  lecture  room  is  not  the  place  to  indulge 
in  childish  freaks.  When  the  gas  was  turned 
low  at  the  second  lecture  of  the  Engineering  Socie- 
ty, in  order  to  enable  Prof.  Mayer  to  illustrate  his 
lecture  by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  some  young- 
men  were  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  throw  paper 
balls,  etc.,  around  the  room.  It  was  very  alloy- 
ing to  those  who  desired  to  hear  what  the  Professor 
had  to  say.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  it  did  not 
occur  a second  time  as  the  Society  were  on  the 
qui  viva. 
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JOHN  J.  UN  ANGST.  GEO.  D.  KKESSLER. 

UNANGST  & KRESSIER, 

Druggists  and  Chemists, 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

{Opposite  t7ie  Eagle  Hotel.') 

A S TEC/ ALT- 

“HOT  SODA  WATER.” 

“A  Thing  ot  Beauty  is  a Joy  Forever.’’ 

FRANCIS  I»l, 

DEALER  IN 

1 >Cfe¥'0*&O|3  t 

Pictures,  Picture  Frames. 

Engravings.  Cords,  Ta=sei«,  &c., 

63  Broad  Street, 


(Formerly  Kleckner’s  Photograph  Gallery.) 


FREDERIC  G.  DEGELOW, 

Nos\  29  Si  NO  II  Til  MAI X Street, 
(CITIZENS’  HALL,  j 

Carver  and  Turner  in  Ivory, 
. Meerschaum  and  Wood. 

Dealer  in  EAJVCTGOODS,  TOTS,  MEL71- 
SCHA  UM  TIDES,  GAMES,  Ac. 

C3T  All  REPAIRING  Promptly  Attended  to. 


Seaman  & Traeger 

OFFER 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices, 

Gents’  Linen  Handkerchiefs, 

In  Plain  and  Fancy / Boxes. 

MERINO , COTTON  and  WOOLEN  llOSEIRY, 

BerlinSilk, Castor  Beaver, 

AND  KID  GLOVES. 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR,  of  all  sizes. 

Seaman  & Traeger, 

Opposite  Sun  Hotel, 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Overcoats! 

0\  ^ercoats! 

AT 

Panic  Prices? 

A FULL  LINE  OF  EVERYTHING,  BOTH 

READY-MADE 

OR 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

ALSO, 

Gloves,  Neck  Ties,  Collars, 

AND  UNDERWEAR  to  suit  the  times, 

AT 


CHEAP  CASH  STOHE, 

38  Main  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

CALEB  H.  DASH, 

Wboleule  ind  Reta.il  Dealer  in 

Manufactured  and  Leaf  Tobacco,  Cigars,  Pipes, 
Snuffs,  &c. 

Cot.  JAcKin  and  I^Yocid  Sts., 

pbtblbmem,  pa. 

StiiUer. 

jfPPfo  /teP CCfj 

JfDoccd  St., 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

WM.  WALP  & COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 

FURNITURE, 

No.  36  MAIN  ST., 

BETHLEHEM,  PENN. 

S.  P.  Appleman, 

t>EWTIST, 

No.  4 Broad  Street, 

Graduate  PHILA’DA  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 
Deni  is  l to  Young  Ladies’  Seminary. 


LEHIGH  JOURNAL. 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 

ARE  OFFERED 


For  a Limited  Time. 

IJY 


No.  9 


SOUTH  MAIN  iTRUTf 

BETHLEHEM,  PENN. 

JACOB  DOUTRICK 

No.  13  SoutliMaiii  st., Bethlehem,  Penn’a., 

(Opposite  Sun  Hotel.) 

Gentlemen’s  Furnishing  Goods. 

CUQTttlXG 

Cleaned,  Scoured  and  Repaired  at  Short  Notice. 

FRT  BROTSSSS, 
Shaving,  Shampooing, 

&c.,  &c„ 

<=/&&, at/rt 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

“tiCER 


Quick  Sales!  Small  Profits  ! 

Thos.  Van  Buskirk, 

DEALER  IN 


TRUNKS,  VALISES, 

Leather  and  Enameled  Traveling  Bags 
UMBRELLAS,,  &c.# 

South-East  Cor.  MAIN  and  MARKET  STREETS. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


SACX.S  HOTEL 


$»M>  |olp, 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


|]ropri$for. 


■ Nearest  Hotel  to  the  Moravian  Seminary.  “5* 
Livery  Stable  attached. 


F.  R.  BORHEK, 

DEALER  IN 


Xo.  80  SOUTH  MjL/X  St., 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

A general  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  BOOTS  and  SHOES 

F.  REIS  * BRO TIIER. 

Dealers  in  Clothing, 

GJSX2S’  T’ZmXISJfZJVG  GOODS, 
UMBRELLAS  and  CANES, 

6 1 Main  Street,  - Bethlehem,  Pa. 


S.  RIEGEL.  - - PROPRIETOR, 

(Formerly  of  the  SUN,) 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


r 


THE  LARGEST 


Hat,  Cap  and  Fur  House 

IN  THE 

mgprn  LEHIGH  VALLEY. 

(pi  No. 40  Main  street.  8.  I I .VOl  NGr. 


